THE DEUX-VILLES THEATRE
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in the field, beautiful as a rutting bull, beautiful as a woodman setting

his axe to an oak, or a sculptor his chisel to the marble. Who was lie
limning at that moment from an invisible block of stone? Who was he
moulding from the slime of his words? Who was he animating with his
scolding breath? The fictitious Esther or the real Sylvaine?

There was a kind of melancholy about watching so much force and
knowledge of human nature expended on the poor little character of
Esther Maugard, who existed by right of twenty-four lines of not par-
ticularly exciting text, and who, having lived her twenty-four lines each
night of a season, would doubtless rot for ever in the infinite cemetery
of the theatre's minor characters.

But Wilner knew that in creation there is no such thing as an un-
important detail, and that in nature as much effort, care, research and
experiment must have gone to the wing of a cockchafer as to the brain
of a man.

All those present, stage-hands as well as actors, fell silent. This was
one of Wilner's great moments. This man, who never stopped, in his
conversation and in his plays, talking as a specialist in love, really knew
the state of love only in these moments.

Twenty times consecutively the unfortunate Sylvaine, chivvied,
bullied, dominated, her body exhausted and her head aching, had to
repeat such a simple phrase as: "Oh no! I shall never again suffer as
I have in the past!"

"Has no one ever gone off and left you, have you never been cuck-
olded?" Wilner suddenly shouted at her. "And haven't you?" she
shouted back, furious and terrified. Wilner stood up to his full height
and paused for a second.

"Well, yes, my child, once," he replied gravely. "And most fortun-
ately! How valuable it has been to me! And, as you can see, it's being
useful to me at this moment."

And then Sylvaine remembered that spring day when Gilon had
come to announce that Gabriel was breaking off their relationship. She
had had no love since that moment; merely a few adventures of a single
night, which gave her no happy memories. She felt sad, lonely, lost in
the world, and ended by saying her "I shall never again suffer as I
have in the past" in a way which would have drawn tears from a full
house.

"All right, that's not too bad," said Wilner concealing his pride and
satisfaction.

s Sylvaine, collapsed on the dusty sofa, her nerves taut, shaking her
fine copper halo, said in a voice hoarse with tears: "Oh no ... Oh no,
Monsieur Wilner... I mean Mattre ... if I act like a pig, if it's going
to be like this every day, I'd rather give up my part."

Wilner shrugged his shoulders and muttered from his gargoyle-like
lips: "You know what father Jules Lemaitre used to say: 'Actors are
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